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Subject:     "A  FRAGRANT  CUP  OF  COFFEE  IN  THE  MORNING. 11    Facts  from  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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If  you  like  your  "fragrant  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,"  you'll  appre- 
ciate these  lines,  from  a  poem  "by  Berton  Braley,  called  "Grounds  for  Complaint": 

"I'm  the  captain  of  my  soul,  independent  —  on  the  whole  — 

But  my  freedom  and  my  courage  die  a-borning 
And  I  wander  in  a  coma  if  I  miss  the  fresh  aroma 

Of  a  fragrant  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning!  11 

That's  the  appetizing  "beginning  of  today's  report  from  our  Washington 
correspondent  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration.    Last  month,  she 
says,  after  her  report  on  tea  and  the  National  Tea  Act,  a  listener  asked  for 
information  about  coffee.     She  wanted  to  know  whether  there  is  a  National  Coffee 
Act,  corresponding  to  the  National  Tea  Act,  and  whether  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration inspects  coffee  as  it  does  tea. 

"I  aim  to  please,"  writes  our  Washington  reporter,  "and  I  have  all  the 
answers  to  the  coffee  questions.     Coffee  has  been  one  of  my  favorite  subjects, " 
she  adds,  "ever  since  I  spent  a  summer  in  South  America,  in  Brazil,  the  world's 
biggest  coffee  producing  country.     Long  before  your  ship  sails  into  the  harbor 
of  Santos,  you  can  smell  the  fragrant  odor  of  fresh  roasted  coffee.     I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Braley,  the  poet,  go  down  to  Santos,  where  he  would  never  'wander  in 
a  coma1  for  the  lack  of  fresh  aroma  of  a  fragrant  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  — 
or  any  other  time  of  the  day,  or  night. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  newspaper  advertisement  for 
coffee?    It  was  published  almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  'Publick 
Adviser'  of  London.     The  advertisement  read  as  follows: 


"'In  Bartholomew  Lane  on  the  back  side  of  the  Old  Exchange,   the  drink 
called  Coffee,  which  is  a  very  wholsom  and  Physical  drink,  having  many  excellent 
vertues,  closes  the  Orifice  of  the  Stomack,  fortifies  the  heat  within,  helpeth 
Digestion,  quickneth  the  Spirits,  maketh  the  heart  lightsom,   is  good  against 
Eye-sores,  Coughs,  or  Colds,  Rhumes,  Comsumptions ,  Head-ach,  Dropsie,  Gout, 
Scurvy,  Kings  Evil,  and  many  others  is  to  be  sold  both  in  the  morning,  and  at 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 1 


"That  is  the  first  newspaper  advertisement  for  coffee,  and  it  appeared 
in  May,  1657 ,  in  the  'Publick  Adviser'  of  London.  The  next  month,  cho co lat e 
was  advertised  for  sale,  the  'Publick  Adviser'  containing  this  announcement: 

"'In  Bishopgate  Street,  in  Queen's  Head  Alley,  at  a  Frenchman's  house 
is  an  excellent  West  India  drink  called  chocolate,  to  be  sold,  where  you  may 
have  it  ready  at  any  time,  and  also  unmade  at  reasonable  rates.1 
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"And,  in  the  same  year,  1657 >  tea  was  first  sold  publicly.     But  let's  go 
"back  to  coffee,   'a  very  wholsom  and  Physical  drink,  having  many  excellent  vertues.' 

"Do  you  know  how  coffee  was  discovered?    Well,  a  long,  long, time  ago,  in 
Arabia,  a  young  goatherd  was  lying  in  the  shade,  watching  his  goats.  Suddenly 
they  "began  to  dance  and  play  in  the  sunshine,  skipping  and  making  merry  in  a  way 
most  unusual  for  serious-minded  goats.     The  young  Arab  hurried  over  to  his  flock 
to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found  that  the  goats  had  "been  "browsing  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree.     Then  the  "boy  ran  over  to  a  near-by  monastery,  and 
told  the  abbot  what  he  had  seen.     The  abbot,  who  had  had  some  trouble  keeping 
his  monks  awake  during  the  evening  devotions,  went  back  to  the  grazing  grounds 
with  the  boy,  gathered  some  coffee  berries,  and  made  a  delicious  drink  for  his 
drowsy  monks.     It  was  a  complete  success,  according  to  the  legend." 

How  let's  have  some  facts  about  coffee.     Our  correspondent  sends  us  one 
fact  that's  more  taxing  to  my  imagination  than  the  goat  legend.    How  many  cups 
of  coffee  do  you  suppose  the  world  drinks,  in  a  year?     The  answer  is  152  billion 
cups.    And  our  reporter  reports,  on  reliable  authority,  that  if  the  yearly  com- 
mercial output  of  coffee  were  done  up  in  one-pound  paper  packages,  six  inches 
long,  and  these  packages  were  laid  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a  line  long  enough 
to  reach  to  the  moon  —  and  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  out  into  space. 

As  soon  as  you've  recovered  from  that  statistic,  I'll  tell  you  where  the 
world  gets  all  this  coffee  —  enough  to  make  a  pathway  to  the  moon,  and  points 
out.     The  coffee  producing  countries  of  the  world  are  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Netherland  East  Indies,  Pacific  Islands,  Asia, 
and  Africa.     Brazil  produces  much  more  coffee  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.    Brazil  coffees  are  classified  into  four  great  groups,  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  ports  through  which  they  are  exported:     Santos,  Rio,  Victoria,  and 
Bahia. 

And  now  let's  see  what  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  to  do 
with  coffee.     There  is  no  National  Coffee  Act,  as  there  is  a  National  Tea  Act, 
prescribing  "purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption, "  but  there  are  certain 
well-defined  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  coffee. 

Green  coffee,  as  defined  for  purposes  of  enforcing  the  Federal  Pood  and 
Drugs  Act,  or  raw  coffee,  or  unroast ed  coffee,  is  "coffee  freed  from  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  spermoderm,  and  conforms  in  variety  and  in  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  name  it  bears."    For  example,  the  term  "Mexican"  is  limited  to  coffee 
grown  in  Mexico. 

Roasted  coffee  is  "properly  cleaned  green  coffee  which  by  the  action  of 
heat  (roasting)  has  become  brown  and  has  developed  its  characteristic  aroma." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Pood  and  Drags  Act,  many  substitutes  were  sold  as 
coffee.     Of  course  not  all  substitutes  are  to  be  regarded  as  worthless;  in  fact, 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  prefer  the  flavor  contributed  by  such 
substitutes  as  chicory  and  cereals  to  that  of  straight  coffee. 

The  Pood  and  Drags  Act  requires  that  both  coffee-substitutes  and  coffee 
be  labeled  so  that  the  consumer  will  know  what  he  is  buying. 


